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AN ENGLISH "POOR LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION." 

Those Englishmen whose work on charity brings them in 
contact with the class which exists on weekly wages — num- 
bering four out of five of the whole population — know full 
well the sullen bitterness and resentment which is felt on the 
subject of the Poor Law and its administration. The "New 
Poor Law," which Lord Althorpe piloted through a bewildered 
House of Commons in 1834, never received the assent of the 
mass of the English people. For half a generation its harsh 
administration contributed more than anything else to mili- 
tant Chartism ; and even now its leading feature — the work- 
less workhouse — receives almost universal condemnation from 
artisan politicians. For fifty years or so the remodelled Poor 
Law fairly well satisfied the great mass of the English middle 
class, then dominant in administration. There are, however, 
now signs that even this class, in its growing social compunc- 
tion, is ceasing to be contented with the optimistic reports of 
the Local Government Board. Against a universal spread of 
soup kitchens and "free dinners" the Charity Organization 
Society now fights in vain. The Liverpool Trade Union Con- 
gress demands that the municipal authorities should " organ- 
ize " unemployed labor ; and General Booth's subscription list 
shows how ready are the English middle and upper classes 
to welcome an essentially similar adjunct to our Poor Law- 
system. All this is not without its effect upon our statesmen ; 
and we have accordingly half a dozen abortive bills in each 
Parliamentary session, aiming at the Reform of the Poor Law 
or its administration. More significant still are the speeches 
of Mr. John Morley and other leaders in their implication that 
" something must be done " for the poor. 

It is felt by many persons desiring the permanent improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor that this swing of public 
opinion is not without grave dangers. Comparatively few of 
those who speak or vote for unspecified Poor Law Reform 
appear to have any adequate acquaintance with the horrors 
of the old Poor Law, or the ease with which these could be 
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revived. Comparatively few voters have read the great report 
of 1834. At the same time it is felt that there is much in the 
existing system of Poor Law relief that is justly open to 
democratic attack. The treatment of the honest and worthy 
poor in old age will probably not be long endured under man- 
hood suffrage. The growing feeling of social solidarity ap- 
pears likely to call for a frank acceptance of the principle of 
collective provision for the sick and infirm. The education 
and nurture of pauper children leaves much to be desired. 
If Poor Law Reform is not to fall into the rough hands of the 
uninitiated, some reasonable proposals for reform on these and 
other points must be worked out for the politicians by those 
better qualified through their experience in Poor Law work. 
Considerations such as the foregoing have recently led to 
the formation of a " Poor Law Reform Association," upon the 
committee of which appear the names of well-known Poor 
Law experts. The following extracts from the prospectus 
will give some idea of the proposals of the Association : — 

There is a growing feeling that the Poor Law fails to command the 
measure of public sympathy essential to an institution which in the last 
resort rests upon the confidence of the community at large. The imper- 
fections which exist in the present system of Poor Law Kelief are often 
the cause of unnecessary hardships to the worthy poor, and so excite 
the resentment of many social reformers. There is danger lest some 
wave of popular feeling should sweep away, together with these abuses, 
many of the provisions in the existing system which experience has 
shown to be valuable. It seems, therefore, to be of the first importance 
that those interested in the Poor Law, while seeking to promote better 
adaptation of the machinery to modern requirements, should not sacri- 
fice improvements based on experience. It is agreed on all hands that 
any return to the laxity of the system which made the Act of 1834 neces- 
sary would be disastrous to the best interests of the poor themselves. 

The points to which public attention appears chiefly directed are the 
following: — 

(1) The system of Election of Guardians. 

(2) The treatment of the aged poor. 

(3) The working of the Casual Ward. 

(4) The absence of adequate classification. 

(5) The treatment of the sick. 

It is suggested that those who appreciate the far-reaching importance 
of these questions, or who, by study and practical experience, have 
formed definite opinions on them, should constitute themselves a society, 
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which members of all political parties should be invited to join, for the 
discussion and promotion of Poor Law Reform. The following reforms 
are put forward tentatively by the Association: — 

(1) Reform of Poor Law machinery. 

(a) Creation of a Central Poor Law Council for London. 

[b) Reform of Guardian elections, Franchise qualification, etc. 

(2) Increased attention to the nurture and education of children 

with a view to the removal of the stigma of Pauperism. 
(8) Organization, under State or municipal control, of some form 
of assistance to the sick and aged, independent of the Poor 
Law system. 
(«) By utilizing existing charitable endowments, almshouses, 

hospitals, etc. 
(6) By the establishment of some form of national pension 
system. 

(4) Reform of the treatment of the "casual" poor, especially as 

regards the "habitual casual," and 

(5) Classification of workhouses and their inmates. 

The Honorable Secretary to the Association is Mr. J. E. 
Geoffrey de Montmorency, Hyde Vale, Greenwich, England, 
who will be glad to furnish particulars to any inquirer. 

Sidney Webe. 



THE NEED OF NEAV ECONOMIC TERMS. 

There is probably no science that has so great a need 
of additional terms to denote new meanings as economics. 
During the past generation it has been thoroughly trans- 
formed, and new ideas by the score have been introduced ; yet 
scarcely a new word, through which these ideas can be ex- 
pressed, has found its way into general use. Every writer has 
been compelled to use old words with a new meaning, and 
thus endless confusion and needless misunderstandings are 
introduced into economic discussion. The slow progress 
towards agreement in economic theory is largely due to this 
cause, nor does there seem to be any hope of relief so long as 
the number of words are so few that they must be used to 
express a variety of meanings. 

I find myself a sufferer — perhaps it is my own fault, how- 
ever — from the variety of meanings which are associated with 
different economic terms. In writing my Economic Basis of 
Protection, I tried to express several new ideas with old 
words, and with disastrous results, — if I am to judge by the 



